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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT NOTE 


The industrial accountant busily engaged in the problems of apportioning 
and applying costs, setting standards and measuring variances and keeping 
up with the routine of his department is likely to overlook or not fully 
appreciate the importance of the reports which he prepares. To him the 
preparation of reports may after a time become largely automatic—a part 
of the routine. Trained in the technique of accounting, he is likely to over- 
stress the importance of the problems involving decisions on accounting 
principles and practices and forget that the principal value of his work 
depends on the use made of his finished products—his accounting reports. 
No matter how good the accounting methods or how logical the reasoning 
behind the accounting figures, the final test of the value of an accountant 
to an organization is the use made of his reports in the direction of his 
company’s affairs. Hence, there is little danger of over-stressing the im- 
portance of reports. The two articles in this issue of the Bulletin not only 
do this, but provide some most useful advice on methods of making reports 
more valuable to management, and thus increasing the accountant’s useful- 
ness. 

The author of our first article, I. D, Dawes, is a native of Massachusetts, 
where he attended Harvard College and later the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration. He is a Massachusetts C. P. A. and has had 
varied experience as an accounting officer in the capacity of controller and 
treasurer of several concerns in the chemical, automotive and textile indus- 
tries. Since 1930, Mr. Dawes has been connected with the Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corp. of Richmond, Va., as Controller. At the present time he is 
serving as Chairman of the Cost Accounting Committee of the National 
Fertilizer Association. 

Our second article is by Harry E. Howell, Controller of the Grinnell Co., 
Inc., of Providence, who is well known to N. A. C. A. members for his 
many contributions to Association work. A member of the Technical Pro- 
gram Committee for the St. Louis Convention, he also contributed a paper 
on “Streamlining Your Overhead,” at that conference. He is at present a 
Vice President of the Association and during the current year has appeared 
before many of the chapters. In addition to his accounting training, Mr. 
Howell holds the L.L.B. degree from Northeastern University and is a 
member of the Massachusetts Bar. His wide experience and many attain- 
ments in diversified fields make Mr. Howell especially well qualified to write 
on this subject. 


Articles published in the Bulletin present many different viewpoints. In 
publishing them the Association is not sponsoring the views expressed, but is 
endeavoring to provide for its members material which will be helpful and 
stimulating. Constructive comments are welcomed and will be published in 


the Forum Section of the Bulletin. 
COPYRIGHTED BY THE 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
COST ACCOUNTANTS 
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COST REPORTS FOR OPERATING HEADS 


By I. D. Dawes, Controller, 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 


eo I have been assigned the subject “Cost Reports for 
Operating Heads,” many of my comments will apply equally 
as well, and perhaps sometimes better, to other forms of account- 
ing and financial reports. I am sure you will realize that to an 
organization such as N. A. C. A., representing many different 
viewpoints and types of business, it is necessary to present chiefly 
the general principles involved rather than specific details appli- 
cable perhaps to only one kind of business. As I see it, this also, 
in general, is your own purpose, for while at your meetings and 
in your publications individual members may bring up methods 
and problems affecting their particular business, they are chiefly 
for the purpose of bringing out the basic principles behind the 
methods. In other words, rather than accumulate a vast amount 
of detailed information about the other fellow’s cost methods, 
most of which they can never use in their own daily work, I be- 
lieve it is your purpose, by these exchanges of methods and pro- 
cedures, rather to develop ideas, principles and viewpoints which 
will give you new approaches to your own particular problems. 
Thus your meetings and publications will undoubtedly serve to 
broaden your outlook and to give you a greater understanding of 
the place and value of cost accounting in the business world. 
While all of this may seem to be a rather lengthy approach to 
my subject, it was deemed necessary in order that you might un- 
derstand the presentation I am making of this subject of cost 
reports. It often helps in the working out of an accounting or 
business problem to reduce it to its simplest terms so that the 
basic principles involved may become apparent. Following this 
premise, it appears to me that, when all is said and done, the pri- 
mary purpose of cost or any other financial reports is to make 
the figures on the company’s books useful to someone. In an 
efficient organization they will be useful to many and if a com- 
plete and well balanced cost system is in operation, they will give 
valuable assistance to purchasing, manufacturing, selling, service, 
and administrative departments. In a business that is poorly ad- 
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ministered, the reports will be of service chiefly to the accountants 
or bookkeepers and the chances are that in such a business they 
will be unable to make much use of them. 


Fitting the Reports to the Organization 


Accounting, and particularly cost accounting, will reach its 
greatest development and have its fullest value in those compa- 
nies whose accounting executives, in fact, whose full account- 
ing organization, realize and practice the principle of “Accounts 
for Operators” instead of “Accounts for Accountants.” While 
there are certain basic principles of bookkeeping and auditing that 
must be followed and cannot be sacrificed to the whims of operat- 
ing men, nevertheless the accounting system, and particularly the 
cost accounting system, should be designed primarily for the use 
of the operators of the business and not the cost department. Any 
cost system that is imposed upon the operations by the cost depart- 
ment instead of being developed from the operations is bound to 
fail of its purpose and probably will instill in the minds of the 
operating men an aversion for, and prejudice toward, cost ac- 
counting that will be most injurious. It will be seen from this, 
therefore, that if the cost accounting system is to fit the operations, 
the reports resulting from the system must not only fit, but also re- 
flect, the operations clearly and accurately. It is very important, 
therefore, in the installation of a cost system to have in mind the 
type of reports that will be most useful to the operators and then 
to work back from those reports to the installation of cost meth- 
ods that will produce them. It is feared that many cost account- 
ants have reversed the process and tried to evolve satisfactory 
operating reports from a cost system which may not have been 
designed to produce that sort of report. 


Making Reports Attractive 


Another basic principle in the preparation of accounting reports 
is to make them attractive to those for whom they are intended. 
The ordinary person judges the value of an automobile by its ap- 
pearance and performance and does not care about or understand 
the engineering details or technique that make such a car possible. 
Likewise, your operating executive will not be interested in how 
you got his figures or in the accounting intricacies involved, but 
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only in whether your reports make interesting and valuable read- 
ing. Many a good accounting system has had its light hidden 
under a bushel of poor reports and far too often accounting ex- 
ecutives have failed to realize that the reports themselves are what 
“sell” their accounting system to the management. They, in effect, 
become the show window of the accounting department and, there- 
fore, should be dressed up so as to be attractive and effective. 

I have seen a great many important financial and cost reports 
presented in a most unattractive manner on ordinary sheets of pa- 
per with figures crowded together so that the recipient is at once 
repelled and has no appetite whatever for what may well be a 
feast of valuable information. The result is that the reports are 
cast aside as quickly as possible with most of their intended effect 
having been lost. In our own company we make it a policy to 
“dress up” our accounting statements. Schedules are typed on 
forms especially provided and of standard size. They are sub- 
mitted to the interested executives bound as books in inexpensive 
but attractive covers, each of which bears the name of the indi- 
vidual for whom intended. Such reports receive far greater at- 
tention and respect than a miscellaneous assortment of loose sheets, 
and it is really surprising how much more important and useful 
figures presented in this way become. 

To those who are not in it, business is a dull prosaic sort of 
activity, supposedly of endless drudgery day after day. You, of 
course, know better than this, as those who are in active business 
are fully aware of the constantly changing conditions and the 
fact that no single day is ever like any other one. This is particu- 
larly true in the cost accounting field where the results and con- 
stant changes reflected and measured by the cost system, as well 
as the control produced by that system, are very fascinating in- 
deed. Just as the glorious deeds of the heroes of the past would 
have been completely spoiled for us unless recorded by those who 
knew how to write, so the glorious deeds constantly being per- 
formed in the factories of industry would become unnoticed and 
unappreciated unless properly presented by those charged with 
recording the performances. Thus it seems most important that 
we do our part in seeing that these fascinating and vital activities 
be presented fully and accurately to those who should and must 
know about them. In our own company monthly reports to officers 
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and directors are always accompanied by a letter of transmittal 
pointing out significant items and changes. This letter is written 
in such a way as to make reference to the attached statements un- 
necessary for a condensed picture of the month’s results, and is 
especially helpful to those who may have difficulty in reading or 
interpreting financial statements. 


Promptness Essential for Control 


There are certain fundamental qualities and characteristics that 
both cost and financial reports should have. First, they should be 
both prompt and timely. The reports will lose little of their his- 
torical value if submitted long after the recorded events hap- 
pened, but will lose most of their control value, and it is this con- 
trol value which has come to be considered as by far the most 
important phase of the accounting function. It is of very little 
help to any operating man to give him vital information about how 
things went wrong so long after the event occurred that it is too 
late to do anything about it, particularly if the reverse could have 
been the case. Either the cost department has been slow in getting 
the reports to him, or even if this has been done as promptly as 
possible, perhaps the type of report made the delay necessary. A 
simpler report, which may be less complete and much less satis- 
factory to the cost accountant, still might have been of far more 
service to the operating head because received in time to take some 
action on it. 

Another mistake that sometimes is made is to delay presenta- 
tion of reports already completed in order to deliver a full set to 
the executive concerned. Since he is interested in the figures 
chiefly for control purposes, it would be much better to feed them 
to him as quickly as they are available and, following the principle 
of “first things first,” try to give him the important reports ahead 
of the rest. 


Regularity of Reports 

Another important point regarding reports is to have a regular 
time for their appearance and to move heaven and earth, if neces- 
sary, to keep the reports on schedule. Then your executives will 
get in the habit of awaiting your reports and arranging their plans 
and operations accordingly. At the same time the reputation and 
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standing of the accounting department will be greatly enhanced 
when it is known that it can be relied upon under all conditions 
to bring out its reports on schedule. Those of you who have fol- 
lowed this principle can testify also that it does a great deal to 
keep the accounting department organization on its toes and to 
make it work efficiently to meet the deadlines that have been set. 
Many reasons can be found why reports are late, but they all van- 
ish into thin air when lateness is not permitted and everyone has 
adjusted himself to meeting the required schedule, come what may. 


Significant Comparisons 


Another important characteristic of cost and financial state- 
ments is that they contain significant comparisons. You know, of 
course, that a mere set of figures, without any comparisons at all, 
has little significance. It is likewise necessary that the proper 
basis of comparison be selected and this basis will be different 
for different types of business, and even for different reports in 
the same business. In those companies having a fairly regular 
volume from week to week or month to month, the most helpful 
comparisons are with the previous period. In an industry like 
fertilizer, for example, where the business is highly seasonal, the 
true comparison is with the corresponding period of the previous 
year, as the difference from the preceding week or month has very 
little meaning. Many concerns like to have their monthly balance 
sheets compared with the first of the fiscal year so that the effects 
of the year’s operations on important items, such as cash, inven- 
tories and receivables, may be readily apparent. This constitutes, 
therefore, a sort of running application of funds statement. We 
cannot overlook either the comparison with standards or budgets 
which, for certain types of reports, may be of far greater import- 
ance than comparison with previous periods. The accounting ex- 
ecutive should have little difficulty in working out the proper 
basis of comparison for his individual business, the important 
thing being that it fit his business. 


Importance of Condensed and Summarized Reports 


It is well to guard against a report having too many figures; 
this causes confusion and is repellent to the recipient. Frequently 
it is both necessary and desirable that the reports have numerous 
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figures in order to make them complete and to bring out the full 
picture. It often helps, however, to give first condensed or sum- 
marizing figures and to support them with supplementary state- 
ments for reference and further analysis. The operating execu- 
tive should not be forced to derive his own summary from the 
mass of figures presented, but has a right to expect this to be 
done by the accounting department, which is best qualified for 
that work. He should also be helped by “Increase-Decrease” col- 
umns showing the changes so that he will not have to make mental 
additions and subtractions. It should be realized that to him it is 
more often the changes that are important rather than the figures 
themselves and, therefore, these should be made as obvious as 
possible. 

Another requirement for operating reports is that they be con- 
sistent with the authority and responsibility of those for whom 
they are intended. It is of little value, for example, to give a 
foreman a mass of figures, most of which represent items outside 
of his department or over which he has no control. A few signi- 
ficant and what might be called “personal” figures are what he 
needs, and the same principle should apply all the way up the 
ladder, with the more general executives getting the more complete 


reports. 
Keeping Reports Up to Date 


The proper type of operating reports will help very materially 
to eliminate the necessity for special reports and analyses. These 
often are the bugbears of the accounting department and, no 
doubt, all of you have had experience with demands from operat- 
ing executives to provide certain information, the execution of 
which has upset your entire routine and thrown your ordinary 
reports off schedule. An adequate system of regular and repre- 
sentative reports will eliminate almost entirely the necessity for 
such special work, as the executive will become accustomed to 
using the figures in the form in which regularly presented and 
understand that what he needs is probably already available. 

Another necessity in the preparation of operating reports is to 
keep them up to date in form. In other words, a report may 
serve its purpose well for a period of years but, like everything 
else, becomes out of date as the business changes and, therefore, 
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requires revision to keep up with the times. Revisions should not 
be made too lightly, however, as they may result in the loss of 
valuable comparisons which might sometimes be more important 
than a change in the form of the report. Studies should also be 
made from time to time to see that reports are being used, because 
very often they go out of date through lack of use without this 
being realized by the accounting department which has expended 
so much effort to produce them. 


Analysis of Reports by the Accountant 


Those accountants or cost accountants who are just that and no 
more will usually consider that their job has been done when they 
submit their cost or other reports to the operating executives. 
Those of broader vision, however, will not simply consider that 
“figures are figures” for them but will take their own medicine, 
so to speak, and make as complete a study of their reports and the 
meaning behind them as they expect the operating men to do. 
They will strive to understand their figures so that they may be 
able to answer offhand any question concerning them. Many ex- 
ecutives like to sit down with the cost man and go over the reports, 
since it is much easier for them to visualize figures and situations 
by discussion with someone else. This study of the figures by the 
cost man should have the same effect on him as upon the execu- 
tive for whom they are intended. It should enlighten him more 
and more about the business, and as his knowledge increases, so 
does his value to the company. This is bound to come to the at- 
tention of superiors with a resulting gain in prestige, and perhaps 
position. 


The Accountant’s Opportunity 


Few people realize that the accounting department is the only 
department of a company where every transaction finds its way 
sooner or later, and likewise every transaction in the factory will 
ultimately pass through the cost department. The accounting and 
cost departments, therefore, are the only places where one may 
see the business as a whole and this opportunity, with the perspec- 
tive it provides, can be of great value to those accountants who 
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make use of it to further their knowledge of every branch of the 
business. Thus the function of preparing cost and accounting 
reports for executives, the studying of them, and their discussion 
with management, all open up opportunities that may well lead 
far beyond the accounting work itself. There is no reason, there- 
fore, why a man’s future in a company need be limited to the 
accounting department alone, and I know many accounting officers, 
controllers, etc., who take a very active part in the executive man- 
agement of their companies and whose actual accounting work 
forms only a small part of their regular duties. The accounting 
department, just because it touches every other department of the 
business, is one of the best places for training men for execu- 
tive positions throughout the company, and such training has led 
to many notable successes. Just as examples, I cite Mr. Walter 
E. Gifford, President of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and Mr. M. E. Coyle, the present head of Chevrolet 
Motors, both of whom came up through their accounting depart- 
ments. Such brilliant achievements as these are, of course, only 
for the few, but the opportunity to get ahead is open to every 
man in the accounting department who will study the figures and 
reports he makes, and realize that if they are valuable to manage- 
ment, they can likewise qualify him for management. 

I realize that what has been said so far is very general, but as 
stated at the beginning, the subject is one where a considerable 
amount of generalization is necessary because of the wide range 
of business activity represented. I shall try now, however, to be 
what you might call “specific in a general way” by discussing 
briefly the various types of operating reports which may fall within 
the daily experience of many of you. These reports will vary with 
the type of business, but there are certain classes that are common 
to most manufacturing lines and may well be considered here. 
Such reports cover the three principal elements, material, labor 
and overhead, which I shall discuss in that order. 


Reports on Purchasing Efficiency 

Cost elernents in connection with material are price, handling, 
use and waste. Where a company is operating on a standard 
cost system, as most progressive ones are, one of the most im- 
portant jobs is the setting of standard prices for materials. The 
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manufacturing or processing department, in one sense, cares 
nothing about the purchase price of the material it uses, but only 
its quality, availability and economical use. The purchasing de- 
partment and the general management of the company, however, 
are vitally interested in the question of price, and if its whole man- 
ufacturing and merchandising plans, as well as operating budgets, 
are set up on the basis of standard purchase prices for materials, 
it becomes the very important duty of the purchasing department 
to protect those budgeted profits by purchasing within the standard 
prices allowed. There are so many industries where material is 
by far the largest single item of cost that proper purchasing be- 
comes the most vital factor of all in profitable operations. 

It is clear, therefore, that there should be some measure of the 
efficiency of the purchasing operation in the form of periodic and 
frequent reports comparing the actual cost of purchases made 
with the standard cost. One of the best ways to do this is to ex- 
tend each invoice as received at the standard price and to enter 
both the standard and the actual value in the voucher register or 
whatever other record is used, charging the inventory at the stand- 
ard value of the materials and crediting “Material Differential” 
or “Purchase Price Variance” for the difference between that and 
the actual purchase price. It is then a simple matter to draw off 
a weekly or monthly report of the differentials by such sub-divi- 
sions as may be desirable for the particular type of business. 
This procedure keeps all price differentials out of manufacturing 
costs, thus enabling separation of cost differences for the purchas- 
ing from the manufacturing operations and permitting the effi- 
ciency of each to be measured. 


Usage and Waste Reports 


Another form of material report is one covering the use of ma- 
terial in the manufacturing operation. This is usually made up 
of summaries showing for each product the cost of material, both 
for the quantity used and for the standard quantity which should 
have been used. Since both sets of quantities will be computed 
at standard prices, the difference will measure the cost of ex- 
cessive use of material or savings over the allotted amounts. This 
use differential may be due either to substitution of one kind of 
material for another or to excessive waste. 
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The question of waste is a very important one in most indus- 
tries and frequently does not have the attention it deserves. Many 
successful companies follow the policy that no material may be 
discarded as waste unless proper authorization is first obtained. 
A common procedure is to set aside the quantity of waste and 
rejected pieces produced each day and to have them inspected by 
high manufacturing executives, such as the factory superintend- 
ent and chief inspector, before their rejection is permitted. At 
this point waste reports with proper authorizations and signatures 
should be prepared and sent to the cost department for valuation, 
summarization and presentation in suitable report form. 

I had one personal experience where development of a waste re- 
port of this sort resulted in a reduction from two per cent to six- 
hundreds of one per cent, and a total saving of $75,000 in a single 
year. This was possible because the waste report showed not only 
the quantity and value of what was being wasted, but more 
important, the causes producing the waste, making possible the 
elimination of most of it. 


Material Handling and Inventory Reports 


Another type of report for material covers handling costs, in- 
cluding storage expense. Some concerns treat this as a cost of 
material and add it to the invoice and transportation charges on 
a standard percentage basis to get the total cost of the material. 
Reports are then prepared and presented showing the actual ex- 
penses of the material department for the operating period and 
comparison with what may be called its “income,” representing the 
handling charge applied to material delivered into the manufac- 
turing operation. This again serves to isolate such costs from the 
processing operations and to place the responsibility for them on 
those who are in charge of handling of material. 

Another valuable report concerning materials is the “Inventory 
Report” which shows month by month a comparison of the quan- 
tities, unit costs, and values of the various classes of material 
compared with the preceding period, the corresponding month of 
last year, or whatever is the proper comparison for the particular 
business. Our own company combines with this report still an- 
other comparison, showing this year’s inventory at last year’s 
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prices, giving us a very excellent measure of the differences in 
our inventory situation produced by changing price levels. 

Many concerns, especially those turning their stocks several 
times a year, get great value out of reports showing inventory 
turnover, and in some types of business this is one of the most 
important and significant factors in financial success, enabling eco- 
nomical use of capital and prevention of accumulation of obs: lete 
stock. 


Reports Covering Labor Cost and Efficiency 


Considering next the second prime element—labor—there are 
almost as many different types of labor reports as there are busi- 
nesses. Almost every manufacturer, however, is concerned first 
with the element of direct labor and finds it very valuable to keep 
records as to its use and cost. Its proportion to total payroll is 
a major index of management and everyone strives to increase 
this proportion and to reduce the amount of indirect labor on 
the payroll. The usual payroll analysis or report, therefore, will 
show the amount and ratio of direct labor to the total, with suit- 
able comparisons for previous weeks or other periods. 

For specific products, reports will be made for direct labor, 
showing both the actual hours versus the standard hours and the 
actual cost versus the standard costs, thus making it possible to 
differentiate between the use of labor and the per hour wage cost. 
Such reports are of great value and can be made to reflect quickly 
and accurately the effects of overtime, of inexperienced labor, 
too much time, etc. 

Almost every factory using a considerable amount of labor has 
the problem and expense of idle time. In a great many cases 
this does not become evident to management as it may be buried 
and not separated from the time actually spent on a particular 
job. It can represent a major leak, however, and wherever idle 
labor is of any importance, time records should be kept to report 
it, and daily and at least weekly reports made to management 
showing the cost, causes and location of idle time. 


Reports for Controlling Overhead 


Turning next to the third principal element of manufacturing 
cost, namely overhead, one of the first considerations is to pre- 
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pare reports for such subdivisions and departments as will enable 
the expenses to be allocated to those responsible for them. The 
manager or foreman of every manufacturing department should 
be given periodic statements of his overhead expense, showing 
comparisons with the standard or allowed expense and with pre- 
ceding periods. Management, of course, should receive copies of 
such individual reports, as well as grouped or summarized reports 
for the factory as a whole. 

Mr. V. L. Elliott of the Atlantic Refining Company states that 
manufacturing expenses should be divided into the two main divi- 
sions of cash and non-cash, and each of these subdivided into fixed 
and variable. These are most important and valuable classifica- 
tions. The separation of cash and non-cash expenses, for ex- 
ample, is of great help to the factory management in showing 
whether, or what, additional expense will be incurred by increased 
production. In other words, there may be a theoretical and book 
accrual of cost because of the additional volume, but only part of 
it may come out of the cash book and the rest may result only in 
additional application of overhead. Likewise, the separation of 
fixed and variable expense is of value, not only as to the effect 
of additional production on such items, but also in showing sepa- 
rately the expense for which the foreman may be directly account- 
able and that over which he has no control. 


Costs of Unused and Idle Capacity 


Still another important separation of overhead is the cost of 
unused capacity which, except in boom times, almost every fac- 
tory has. Customarily the standard rate of overhead is deter- 
mined by dividing the departmental and other expenses by the 
normal production, and if the department or plant operates at 
only half this normal volume, it is not fair to say that the result- 
ing product is worth more because it has to carry double the 
overhead. Most cost accountants, therefore, will consider the 
overhead cost to be only at the standard rate for the normal vol- 
ume, and any difference between the factory expenses applied at 
standard rates and the actual amounts incurred will be a good 
measure of the cost of the unused capacity. Periodic and fre- 
quent reports to management to reflect this will be of great value, 
not only as a measure of the cost of reduced operations, but also 
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in the determination of policies and selling prices designed to re- 
lieve the situation. 

Many factories have departments or equipment that are perma- 
nently idle, in which case the cost, including maintenance, deprecia- 
tion, taxes, insurance, etc., should be isolated and treated as “Cost 
of Idle Property.” You will note the difference between this and 
the cost of unused capacity of operating departments already de- 
scribed. 


Distribution Cost Reports 


One division of cost keeping that is receiving increasing atten- 
tion is that of distribution costs. Most concerns find it worth 
while to break down distribution costs into separate items, such 
as direct selling, warehousing, advertising, general selling, etc. 
The direct selling costs are usually under the control and respon- 
sibility of division sales managers who should receive frequent 
reports having proper comparisons with preceding periods and 
with standards. Such costs should be expressed also in unit terms, 
such as per ton, per cent, or per customer. Further sub-division 
by salesmen and by territories is frequently desirable. Where a 
company operates many automobiles, it will be found worth 
while to prepare current reports showing detailed costs, particu- 
larly as figures for other concerns are available from the auto- 
mobile manufacturers, and very important savings can thus be 
made by proper and frequent comparison. You would do well 
to cast a cost-accounting eye on the distribution side of your 
business and to prepare current reports bringing the significant 
items to the attention of your sales and other executives con- 
cerned. Remember that the cost of distribution is one of the 
major economic problems of the country and a very fertile field 
for cost analysis and research. 


The Cost of Reports 


Whatever cost or operating reports are prepared, the accountant 
should always keep in mind the matter of expense and, before 
installing any report, should weigh it carefully to see if its value 
and promised results are worth its cost. It is a very easy thing 
to add reports from time to time, each of which may appear un- 
important in the total work of the accounting department, but the 
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sum of which may, over a period, cause an increase in accounting 
expense far out of proportion to the results. Also, reports tacked 
on here and there will often overlap or duplicate other reports, 
resulting in unnecessary expense and probably confusion as well. 
The kind of expense to add is “productive expense,” which by 
producing reports that will call attention to leaks and inefficiencies 
and enable control of operations, will pay for itself over and over 
again. Fortunately, by the development of standard costs, better 
methods of cost and control accounting, and general improvement 
in the caliber and viewpoints of accountants themselves, the value 
of the accounting department to the business as a whole is be- 
coming more widely recognized by management. The days when 
accounting departments were almost universally referred to as 
“necessary expense” are practically gone and now they are ac- 
knowledged to be one of the most effective tools of management. 
In this favored position, accountants should avoid introduction 
of unnecessary records and reports that will add to the cost of 
doing business and restore part of the old feeling that the account- 
ing department is a burden instead of a vital factor in the com- 
pany’s operations. Competition is so keen that most products 
can stand only the minimum of accounting expense and it is our 
job in the installation of systems and reports to make them pro- 
ductive, useful, and economical. 

While I fear that this paper has been unduly long, nevertheless 
it has been possible only either to generalize or to cover specific 
items in a sketchy manner. The main objective has been, as stated 
in the beginning, to submit ideas and principles, which it is hoped 
may be of service to some of you in their application to your own 
individual problems. If this has been the result, I shall feel amply 
repaid for my effort. 
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COST REPORTS FOR MANAGEMENT 


By Harry E. Howell, Controller, 
Grinnell Co., Inc., Providence, R. I. 


ODERN business aims to make a profit; therefore, cost re- 

ports must be designed to reflect cost facts in relation to 
profit or loss. In complex enterprises all have a part in profit 
making; therefore, the term executive applies to all who direct 
personnel, facilities and policies. 

Certainly all of the men at the source of expenditure are a 
vital factor in profit control. 

Because the same basic principles underlie successful reports 
to the president and to the production center foremen, I have not 
limited this paper to any particular report but to all reports for 
which an accounting or cost department is responsible. 


In recent years, even more than formerly, the accountant has 
often thought “What am I supposed to contribute to this enter- 
prise?” Why should this question arise and why isn’t the answer 
clear? Possibly it is because modern accounting machinery, in 
the hands of accountants who have been unable to harness it to 
profitable use, has gotten out of control. It has produced informa- 
tion without limit to the number and variety of facts which can be 
listed and compiled. There has been an enormous increase in the 
production of figures, but in many cases little progress in deter- 
mining which facts are of vital significance in charting the profit 
and loss course of the company. 


The Management Function 


Cost information is to a business what food is to the body. Its 
value is limited to the extent to which it can be assimilated. It is 
evident that the size, the ramifications and the complexities of 
modern industry demand the accumulation of a vast number of 
figures, but there must be general principles underlying the deter- 
mination of what figures are of most value to the executive, and 
the adoption of the best manner of presenting reports so that the 
different classes of executives can secure a complete understand- 
ing of the facts presented for their guidance with a minimum 
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expenditure of time, and with a view to the betterment of the 
profit situation. 

While the job of management is steadily becoming more diffi- 
cult, its main purpose remains unchanged. It is the job of man- 
agement to mobilize machinery, material, men and money to pro- 
duce products or services, and to convert them through sales into 
money. Its objective is to make a profit through the turnover of 
the money invested, and to build up a momentum which, if main- 
tained, will mean the continuance of profits. 

The efficiency of management can be judged by seeing if there 
are more dollars at the end of the turnover period than when it 
started, by the number of turnovers of capital obtained in a year, 
and by its ability to determine how many dollars it is necessary 
to mobilize and its ability to obtain them. The accountant pro- 
duces two reports which help picture this process: the balance 
sheet, which is a schedule of the dollars mobilized at a given time, 
and the profit and loss statement, which is a linking together of 
the balance sheets from period to period. In nature, however, 
these reports are essentially historical. They do not tell us how 
we are going to come out if present policies continue, how we 
might come out if alternative policies were to be pursued, and 
what can be done to improve the prospects. 


Timeliness and Accuracy Necessary to Assist Planning 


It can be seen that most of the functions of management lie in 
anticipation. It is its job to plan ahead correctly. Many manage- 
ments have developed great skill in getting out of trouble. While 
this skill is valuable, it would be helpful if skill in anticipating 
trouble were better developed. 

In anticipating difficulties or planning a course, time is one 
essential factor and factual information the other. The two are 
inseparably joined. Business information, no matter how accu- 
rate, is a highly perishable commodity ; therefore, speed in report- 
ing facts is important. On the other hand, facts seem to be the 
scarcest raw material, while misinformation about fundamental 
facts is plentiful. Therefore, if we break down accounting safe- 
guards in order to furnish facts promptly, we must not go so 
far that the information ceases to be fact. 
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Speeding up Preparation of Reports 

As accountants familiar with accounting techniques and rou- 
tines, you may very well say to yourselves that nothing can be 
done to speed up the preparation of existing reports. And I will 
agree with you that if they are prepared along accounting lines, 
that is probably true. But the accounting method of presenting 
facts is not the only method. The controller has at his disposal 
other methods and procedures that spring from financial account- 
ing bases, but which may not necessarily be directly tied thereto. 
The controller must rise above the trammels of accounting theory 
and practice, or adapt them to the exigencies of managerial con- 
trol. In obtaining facts he must go beyond the apparent evidence 
of truth in the original paper to the train of events creating it. 
He must place emphasis on the interpretation and use of informa- 
tion rather than the system and procedures which accumulate it. 
His report must look thorough and disclose variations from the 
management plans and the likely results thereof. He must plan 
possible courses of action and their significance, and do his best 
to protect the profits of the concern against economic trends. 
In carrying out this work he will find that one of his functions is 
“constructive disagreement” which, while not the most pleasant 
job in the world, is one that management recognizes as a vital 
function. 

As we study the many failures and successes of cost depart- 
ments and the reports which they produce, certain factors seem 
to stand out as being significant. To develop each of these points 
fully would require much more space than we have available; to 
say that we have the correct answer to each one of them would 
be over-enthusiastic. 

My purpose is to put these facts before you in order that they 
may be developed and expanded and, through the constructive 
thinking, experiments and the writings of our members, help to 
advance the status of the profession of industrial accounting by 
increasing its usefulness. 


Problems Precedent to Reporting 


These points fall into two categories. First, as to the collec- 
tion, compilation and preparation of reports, we have four prob- 
lems : 
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1. The control of masses of figures and mastery of detail ; 

2. The accuracy of bases used in measuring performance ; 

3. The adjustment of accounting concepts to practical truths ; 
and 

4. The recognition of different concepts of cost. 


The Principle of Exceptions 


Tremendous strides in solving the problem of controlling great 
masses of figures and mastering detail, in separating the wheat 
from the chaff, in distinguishing the important from the unimpor- 
tant, were made when application of the “Principle of Exceptions” 
brought about standard costs. The application of the principle 
of exceptions means that attention is called only to those items 
which depart from normal or standard, with the result that man- 
agement effort is conserved because it does not have to build up 
from details to conclusions, but instead may examine the details 
from a report of exceptions which is compact enough to insure 
interest, flexible enough to permit ready revision, and which makes 
each figure important enough to command respect. 

Therefore, we may say that in most situations the first essential 
is the application of standards as bases from which variances may 
be measured, not alone of manufacturing costs, but also of dis- 
tribution and selling costs and of all the profit and loss elements 
of the enterprise. 

The second essential is scientifically formulated analyses by 
causes of the variations from these bases ; while the third essential 
is information specifically aimed at indicating along what lines 
efforts should be directed to increase profits or reduce losses. 


The Accuracy of Standards 


This brings us to the second point, namely, the accuracy of the 
bases used. In the setting of standards of performance for labor, 
for material usage, and for many other functions of a technical 
nature, the accountant must rely upon specially trained men in 
other fields; upon the work of time study men, motion study 
men, methods engineers and quality supervisors. It is important 
that their work be co-ordinated and that they be given an under- 
standing that the work which they do will be embodied in reports 
which may be a powerful determinant of management policy. It 
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is equally important for the cost accountant to remember that the 
management no more likes to measure by an inaccurate standard 
than the cost accountant likes to buy his groceries with a fourteen- 
ounce pound. 

One very important base which is of vital concern to manage- 
ment is that which is used as the normal capacity for the absorp- 
tion of burden into cost. The assumption of a normal capacity 
upon which to absorb burden is sound enough and answers the 
question which was raised when the total overhead was absorbed 
on whatever production went through, with the result that in 
periods of low production, costs were ignored by the sales organi- 
zation as producing impossible figures. It is to be feared that 
when standard costs first came into use some concerns established 
bases of normal capacity which were beyond those which their 
industry could support and which resulted in selling prices based 
on such costs which did not produce an adequate return from the 
customer unless a volume was reached in excess of that to which 
the concern was ordinarily entitled. To obtain this excessive vol- 
ume high-pressure selling and expensive advertising campaigns 
were inaugurated, and in many cases competition met the chal- 
lenge by reducing its prices, thus bringing entire industries to a 
ruinous price level. 

The setting of the normal capacity base for burden absorption 
is a matter of vital importance, one which cannot be settled by 
the accountant, but which is a management policy of great moment 
to be decided after the most careful studies of production facilities, 
standby charges, relative skill of personnel, extent of competitive 
and consumer resistance, and the stability of the price market. 
After such a study, “capacity to sell” may well replace “capacity 
to produce” as the base. 


Adaptation to Practical Truths 


A third point under this general heading is the necessity for 
flexibility and adaptation in presenting information compiled in 
accordance with concepts which are entirely justifiable from an 
accounting point of view. There is a “delusive appearance of 
accuracy” about financial statements, chiefly because they balance 
and are expressed in figures. There is a compulsion about ac- 
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counting conventions which leads one to mistake the shadow for 
the substance. 

Take, for example, the accounting theories that underlie the 
distribution of overhead and the practices still in everyday use. 
First, we have incomplete and inaccurate distribution of overhead 
such as that which takes distribution costs and spreads them over 
the entire line of product as a percentage of the sales dollar. In 
how many instances do we find that to the manufacturing cost of 
a product figured with the most careful precision, we add a blanket 
charge for the cost of distribution without any analysis to deter- 
mine the relative cost of distribution of that product through dif- 
ferent outlets in different territories in various quantities. 

Even if distribution cost accounting cannot be taken into the 
profit and loss statement, the “information about cost” which you 
give to the management is not accurate unless this very large part 
of the cost is subjected to the scientific methods of distribution 
applied to the elements going into the cost of its manufacture. 


Fixed and Variable Expenses 


Another point of error in overhead distribution is the failure 
to distinguish between those costs which are a function of time 
and those which are a function of use. In other words, between 
standby costs, which are those that we have regardless of whether 
or not we produce, and variable costs which fluctuate directly and 
consistently with production. 

The management problem in controlling standby costs is distinct 
from that in controlling variable costs. Initial investment, capacity 
and size of standby organization affect, first, cost, so that volume 
or utilization is the prime factor. It is the fixed cost that varies 
with each added or reduced unit of production. But with the 
variable cost element the problem is one of methods, of efficien- 
cies, and of constant control, because these costs are constant for 
each and every unit of production. Moreover, failure to distin- 
guish between standby and variable costs produces erroneous costs 
due to improper assessment and distribution. 

This is apparent, for example, in the distribution of service 
department expenses. We may figure the cost of making our 
own power at so many cents per kilowatt hour and charge each 
department in a given month on its consumption of power. This 
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is often a complete distortion from month to month of the true 
cost of the service rendered. The fixed or standby cost of a serv- 
ice department such as a power plant is caused by the capacity of 
the other departments to consume service, and therefore should 
be charged to the consuming departments in the ratio of their 
capacity to consume; while the variable costs are activity expenses 
and should be distributed in the ratio of actual consumption. 

Another illustration relates to automobile costs. Where the 
entire costs are spread on a factor of usage, namely mileage, there 
is obviously a contradiction between the figures arrived at and 
the facts which are apparent to anyone who studies the problem. 
The costs of automobile operation must be broken down into those 
which are a factor of time and have nothing to do with the running 
of the car, and those which vary directly with the miles run. Fail- 
ure to segregate the time costs from the usage costs produces a 
cost of 5¢ a mile which is only correct if the car should run 
exactly the predetermined estimate of 30,000 miles. Segregation 
shows the car will cost $2.40 a day whether it runs or not; and 3¢ 
for each and every mile it does run. 


Variances from Standard 


It goes without saying, if we are operating a standard cost 
system which automatically throws out the variances, classified as 
to the spending type of variance and the usage type of variance, 
that in some one of the reports going to the management these 
should be set out separately so that their effect on the standard 
gross profit is clearly disclosed. Too often these variances are in- 
cluded in cost of sales on the profit and loss statement, which has 
the effect of completely obscuring the information that they are 
designed to bring into the limelight. 

If the controller is to answer the questions which constantly 
arise—such as: What will be the effect if we increase our vol- 
ume some per cent with no change in price or variable cost per 
unit? What will be the effect if our volume falls off so much 
per cent? What would be the effect of cutting our variable costs 
so much per cent? What would be the effect of a combination of 
these things ?—it is necessary for him to have a clear understand- 
ing of the division between fixed costs and variable costs. 
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Fixed Costs and Pricing 


One of the last points in this group is probably the hardest 
for the accountant to understand. He has been trained to charge 
costs against the product on the basis of causal responsibility. 
In other words, if it was because of this particular product that 
the expense was incurred, or if it was this particular product that 
received the benefit of the service, then it should be charged to 
that product. There is no particular argument with this theory 
until we deny that it is possible to look at the matter in any other 
way. We must admit that many costs must be assigned to prod- 
ucts in the determination of their selling price and in the 
determination of their relative contribution to the profits of 
the company, on the basis, for example, of what the traffic 
will bear. In other words, it might be excellent business— 
in fact, a matter of necessity—to let the product which for some 
reason or other can command a relatively high price carry more of 
the overhead than a product which has to meet severe compe- 
tition. 

It is not wise to assume that a product that cannot carry its 
full share of the overhead should be discontinued unless we have 
made a most careful study of our standby charges and do not 
forget that these standby charges include the fixed cost of sell- 
ing and administration. These fixed costs would include the com- 
pensation of the salesman, unless he is on straight commission. 
We may well find that while a given product may not produce 
very much net profit, its absorption of fixed costs which otherwise 
would have to be spread over other products—thereby reducing 
their gross—fully justifies its position in the line. 


No All-Inclusive Concept of Cost 


All of these matters become very much clearer if the accountant 
will realize that there is no such thing as an all-inclusive concep- 
tion of cost. We may want to determine a cost which expresses 
the entire economic outlay from the time the investment is first 
made until it is recovered; we may want to determine the cost 
for purposes of inventory valuation; or we may want to compute 
cost as one of the determinants of selling price at a time when our 
volume is below normal capacity. In the latter case, the figure 
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needed would be entirely different from the cost which we would 
consider when we are already running above normal. If we are 
comparing various policies, such as the advisability of manufac- 
turing materials we now buy, or purchasing outside materials 
which we now manufacture, the differential cost of the alternative 
policy is something far different than the difference between the 
overall cost of these alternatives. 

If we realize that many different kinds of people are concerned 
with the information about costs, we can see that no one universal 
cost can satisfy all needs. The promoter, the engineer, the manu- 
facturer, the financial accountant, the cost accountant, the statis- 
tician, the economist, the government contract auditor, all ap- 
proach the problem involving the use of costs from different 
angles and with different objectives in view. 

Cost accounting has a number of functions calling for different 
and what sometimes appear to be inconsistent information. If 
it seeks to find the one all-inclusive cost which will furnish ex- 
actly the information for all possible purposes, it will necessarily 
fail. But with the manifold uses and varieties of users of costs, 
a duty of clearly understanding the purposes for which a parti- 
cular cost is to be put is placed upon the controller and the cost 
accountant. Reliance solely on financial accounting techniques 
will make it impossible to satisfy all the demands for information 
about costs. The N. A. C. A. is celebrating its twenty-first an- 
niversary this year. Maybe cost men are old enough now to let 
go the apron strings of mother Financial Accounting. 


Types of Reports 

The second important group of points which, in my opinion, 
have a bearing on the effectiveness and the acceptance by man- 
agement of cost reports relates to their presentation, interpreta- 
tion, and beneficial use. Here it seems that the most important 
study is not so much cost accounting as psychology. What you 
are trying to do when you present a cost report is to convey in- 
formation in such a manner that it will influence executive action. 

It seems necessary to analyze the report to determine whether 
it falls into one or the other of two important classes: 


1. Corrective reports 
2. Controlling reports 
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Characteristics of Corrective Reports 


If it is to be a corrective report, it probably should not become 
a routine report. One or two presentations and then it should 
have accomplished its purpose. For that reason it probably 
should be compelling and arresting. It should carry a punch in 
the first paragraph to hold the reader’s attention in the same way 
that a newspaper headline does. Possibly it should be presented 
in charts, or by projection slides, or orally. It must be directly 
aimed at the man who has the authority to correct the situation. 
This means a study of the man himself and his reactions. There 
are those who like detailed written reports, those who like figures, 
those who like charts, those who dislike all of these and prefer a 
verbal report, there are those who will not reconsider a proposi- 
tion poorly presented in the first place, and those who will take 
the time to look for the points of merit even in a report that is 
not entirely sufficient. There are those who see thorns in a rose- 
bush, and those who see the thornbush covered with roses. Study 
the approach of the accounting machine salesmen who call on 
you. See how they have planned their approach to flatter your 
weaknesses and avoid your prejudices, and then use these same 
principles in the preparation of your corrective reports. 


Characteristics of Controlling Reports 


If it is a controlling report, then it means that you are trying 
to maintain something at optimum level. Such a report should 
be simple; it should be of unchanged design so that it becomes 
extremely familiar to the men who are using it and they may 
at a glance see if any departure from normal has occurred. 

There are one or two “don’ts” in regard to report making which 
it seems fairly safe to state: 


1. There must be a willingness to drop the bookkeeping point 
of view, the debit-credit-balance idea, and not to present 
reports merely because they tie in with the general books 
which you know are inaccurate. 

2. Don’t make a report which is not accurate, or which merely 
raises a cloud of hazy speculation. If the report has noth- 
ing positive to say, don’t issue it until enough information 
has been collected to make it so. 
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3. Don’t forget that the preparation of accounting reports and 
figures, and particularly the interpretation of them is skilled 
work for which you have been trained many years. You 
cannot expect the recipient of the report to interpret it and 
analyze it, and it is your job to design the report and to 
present it and explain it in the language of the man who is 
to receive it. 


Do not prize yourself on your analytical ability, which is your 
ability to separate something into its component parts, unless you 
acquire the faculty of synthesis, by which you take these parts 
and bring them into a whole again. 

The chief product of your cost report should be a profit made 
or a loss reduced. If that is not achieved, then there has been a 
waste. 


The Accountant's Place in Management 


The management of a modern business enterprise is facing 
many problems for which precedent has established no ready solu- 
tion. Economic changes of the most startling character are being 
thrust before them. Business success today, as never before, is a 
problem of control. Old patterns and old plans do not furnish 
the answer, and a technique for the proper analysis of new prob- 
lems as they arise and the application of sound principles to master 
them must be found. 

Information expressed in figures is understandable and persua- 
sive. For that reason management lacks balance if proper weight 
is not given to costs. Business success still lies in engineering 
or designing a good product, producing it efficiently and economi- 
cally, and selling it to the widest profitable market. Management’s 
job is still that of deciding the aims of the business, of spreading 
a knowledge of these aims among its employees, and effectively 
planning its operations. 

Effective planning means control, and balanced control of three 
key factors is the essence of managerial ability. The factors are 
quality, volume and cost. The executive in charge of quality— 
the production manager—and the executive in charge of volume— 
the sales manager—have their place at the management council 
table. If the executive in charge of information about costs is 
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not there, a vital element in balanced management is lacking. This 
may be due to the failure of the controller or the cost accountant 
to understand the purposes and problems of management, or it 
may be due to the failure of management to make clear its aims 
and purposes. But whatever the reason, it should be corrected. 
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To a seaman, 


“SOQJEE” means 
to wash paint 


The ordinary seaman on a merchant 
ship spends a large part of his time 
chipping rust, wielding a paint brush, 
and "soojeeing’’—washing down paint, 
with a solution of caustic soda. Ideal 
“soojee” solution is the one which will 
clean paint fastest without removing 
too much skin. 


To a business man, 


“COMPTOMETER 
ECONOMY” means 


more figure work 


handled in less time 


at lower cost 


NO CIPHERS appear on Model 
M answer dials unless they are 
part of actual answer! The an- 
swer, for example, used to read 
00000054520. Now it reads 
54520. 


To progressive executives in every 
business and industrial field, 
“Comptometer Economy” means 
the substantial figure-work sav- 
ings that can be achieved through 
the use of Comptometer adding- 
calculating machines in conjunc- 
tion with modern Comptometer 
methods. 

It means high speed —figures 
while they’re “hot”! It means 
unique operating accuracy — 
through Comptometer’s exclu- 
sive Controlled-Key safeguard, 
which eliminates that common 
source of figure-work error, 


faulty key manipulation. It means 
adaptability to the specific job. 

In short, it means more figure 
work in less time at lower cost! 

May your Comptometer rep- 
resentative show you how Compt- 
ometer machines and methods 
can save time and money on your 
figure work? Telephone him... 
or write to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. 
Co., 1715 North Paulina Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


. 
— 


N.A.C.A. ACTIVITIES 
AND THE MEN IN CHARGE 


This is the fourth in a series of articles devoted to a description of 
the several departments through which N. A. C. A. activities are 
directed. Each month one of the directors in charge of a depart- 
ment describes the work of his department and its relation to the 
other activities which make up N. A. C. A. This section of the 
Bulletin has been instituted in order that members might become bet- 
ter acquainted with the way in which these departments operate and 
at the same time come to know better the directors in charge. This 
month, Charles W. Tucker describes the functions of one of the 
newer departments. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MEETINGS 


The Department of Meetings has been aptly referred to in stage 
parlance as the “props” department, and that term comes pretty close 
to describing the function for which the chapter directors of meetings 
and the co-ordinating national director are responsible. 

In discharging their responsibilities, careful consideration must 
be given to a number of factors which are not readily apparent. Prob- 
ably the most important single item with which chapter directors of 
meetings are concerned is the location of suitable meeting places. 
Experience has shown that the ideal set-up is one which provides a 
comfortable assembly room where members may meet before dinner 
and register, and where those who come for the meeting only may 
meet and fraternize until the dinner is over. One important item for con- 
sideration when selecting a meeting place is the price of the dinner. It is 
believed that a little additional cost can easily be justified by attractive 
surroundings, good food and good service. 

Chapter directors of meetings concern themselves with such matters 
as parking and checking facilities, the functioning of reception commit- 
tees, proper means of identification for members attending meetings, the 
development of entertainment features and the direction of group singing 
activities. ‘They assume responsibility for all seating arrangements and 
see that speakers are supplied with all such requirements as gavels, drink- 
ing water, reading desks and lamps, projection facilities or other equip- 
ment for displaying charts when required. They also concern themselves 
with the meticulous observance of previously announced meetings time 
schedules outlining starting and closing hours best suited to the con- 
venience of the members. 

In order to facilitate the operation of the Department as a clearing house 
of information pertaining to its activities within the chapters and in order 
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to effect a closer functional tie-up between the chapter directors of meet- 
ings and the national director in charge, a plan has recently been inaugu- 
rated which provides an incentive for the chapter directors of meetings 
to submit two reports to Headquarters each year, the first of which, in 
September, outlines the chapter’s plan for conducting the meeting’s activity - 
and the second, in March, in related detail, discloses how the plan worked. 
Every effort is being made to raise the level of accomplishment of this 
department, one of the principal aims of which is the creating and main- 
taining of such a congenial atmosphere at chapter meetings that the Asso- 
ciation’s fine fraternal spirit may continue to thrive. 


CHARLES W. TUCKER, 
National Director in charge of Meetings. 
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CHARLES W. TUCKER 
National Director in charge of Meetings 


The dairy products industry is well represented on the N. A. C. A. 
Executive Committee, for like Vice-President Harrell Neel, our Director in 
charge of Meetings is a milk man, serving as Controller and a member of 
the Finance Committee and Board 
of Executives of H. P. Hood & 
Sons, Inc., distributors of dairy 
products with headquarters in 
Boston and plants and branches 
throughout New England. Charlie 
Tucker is a graduate of the Bent- 
ley School of Accounting and 
Finance and a Massachusetts 
C. P. A., whose interest in the 
affairs of his industry is indicated 
by his many contributions to in- 
dustry associations. He is a mem- 
ber of the Accounting Advisory 
Committee and a Past Chairman 
of the Controllers’ Council of the 
International Association of Milk 
Dealers, Vice-Chairman of the 
Controllers’ Council and a member 
of the Accounting Committee of 
the International Association of 
Ice Cream Manufacturers, and on 
numerous occasions has addressed 
convention sessions of these indus- 
try associations. 

Anyone paying special attention 
at a recent N. A. C. A. conven- 
tion might have noticed that Charlie Tucker was especially vocal in the 
singing of the conference theme song, Twenty Years is a Long, Long Time. 
Charlie should know for he joined the Association as a junior member in 
1920 and has been an active participant and contributor during the past 
20 years. He has served the Boston chapter in many capacities, including 
the presidency in 1933-34. In 1938 he was elected to the National Board 
and appointed Director in charge of Meetings, with the job of developing 
this new department. The two and one-half years during which he has 
directed this activity have been a period of constructive development, and 
his present interest is in helping the chapter meeting directors select and 
secure industrial films for showings at chapter meetings. An authority on 
internal auditing, Mr. Tucker has talked on this subject before two national 
conventions and before a number of chapters, and served as a member of 
the 1939 Convention Teclinical Program Committee. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


The Research and Service Department at National Headquarters 
conducts a Question and Answer Service for the benefit of N. A. C. A. 
members. Practical accounting questions which cannot be answered 
from our research files are submitted to a number of our members for 
answer. The replies with names deleted are transmitted to the 
original inquirer. In this section of the Bulletin will be published such 
of these questions and answers as appear to be of general interest 
to our members and worthy of their consideration. 


Set-up LaBor AND OVERTIME IN SCREW MANUFACTURE 


Question: I have two questions that I would like to have you submit to 
some of our members in the screw manufacturing business or other busi- 
nesses where the cost problem is similar. The questions are as follows: 

1. Labor used in setting up automatic machines under a standard cost sys- 
tem: 

(a) Should labor used in setting up automatic machines under a standard 
cost system be called direct labor and included in the standard costs 
or should it be called indirect labor and included in the accounts as 
expense in the factory or manufacturing burden? 

(b) If labor used in setting up machines should be called direct labor, 
what would be the basis of including it in the standard costs? Would 
it be included on an average percentage of the operating direct labor 
or would it be included on the basis of the normal or average size 
run? 

(c) Would the answers to (a) and (b) be different under the following 
conditions : 

(1) Where the men who do the setting up of the machines do 
not operate the machines after they are set up. 

(2) Where a man operates more than one automatic machine 
and sets them up himself. That is, he may be setting up a 
machine while the others are running. 


2. Additional sums paid for direct labor for overtime: 


Should the extra amounts paid for direct labor for overtime under a 
standard cost system be called direct labor and taken up in the profit 
and less account as a labor variation or should it be called expense and 
be included in the manufacturing burden ? 


Answer No. 1: In answer to your questions, we wish to advise as follows: 


1. Labor used in setting up automatic machines under a standard cost 
system, 
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(a) Setting up in all our automatic machine departments is performed 
by the operators and therefore considered direct labor in our stand- 
ard cost or machine hour rates. 


(b) Since our setting up and operating is performed by the same 
person or persons, and the machine or group of machines in each 
department is similar, the labor is applied on a percentage basis 
to each machine in the department or group of machines on the 
basis of operators taking care of the department or each group 
of machines in the department when establishing standard cost 
machine hour rates. 


(c) Answers to (a) and (b) would be as follows: 

(1) Setting up would be applied as indirect labor on basis of 
machines set up or served and included as burden when estab- 
lishing standard cost machine hour rates. 

(2) Our procedure is the same as (a) and (b) above. 


2. Additional sums paid for direct labor for overtime. 


Should be called direct labor and taken up in the profit and loss account 
as a labor variation just the same as any type of excess cost over 
the standard rates established. 


Answer No. 2: Replying to your request, the writer wishes to start off 
by saying that we do not operate a standard cost system in our plant. 


(1) Labor used in setting machinery in our plant is applied as follows: 

(a) We employ die setters whose job it is to set up all machines and 
make them ready for the operation that may be intended for the machines. 
All such labor is charged into the job that is intended for that machine 
as direct labor. It is the opinion of the writer that it should be consid- 
ered direct labor, and therefore part of the direct cost of the goods being 
manufactured on that machine. 


(b) Direct labor used in setting machinery should be applied on a unit 
basis based on the average run of goods manufactured on that machine. 
In the event that at certain times much larger than usual runs are made on 
the machine, the difference should be credited to the variance account. 
If, however, special runs of special orders are made on the machine, the 
entire cost of setting the machine should be charged to the job order af- 
fected and included in the cost estimates. 


(c) My answer would be exactly the same. 
(2) All extra amounts paid for direct labor due to overtime work under 


a standard cost system should be called direct labor and taken up in the 
variation labor account and properly labeled as overtime work. 


Answer No. 3: Your questionnaire has been received, and whereas we 
do not have a standard cost system tied in with our books, we shall en- 
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deavor to explain to you as best we can just how we handle the items 
referred to in your questionnaire. 

In our method of figuring cost, the labor used in setting up an automatic 
machine is figured as direct cost. This labor is included in our cost by 
means of a set-up charge which is added to the cost by apportioning this 
charge in accordance with the quantity involved. 

In answer to question C, parts 1 and 2, there would be no change involved 
as far as our set-up is concerned inasmuch as the men who set up the 
machines are also operators of these same machines. Costs therefore are 
based on the fact that an operator can run so many machines in ac- 
cordance with the size of machine involved. 

With reference to Part 2 of your questionnaire, concerning amounts paid 
for overtime, this sum is carried in an indirect labor account and all over- 
time for the pay period is charged to this account. 


Answer No. 4: We do not operate under a standard cost system and 
our operators set up their own machines. As far as the questions are con- 
cerned, however, it seem to me that set-up labor is direct labor no matter 
what the system or setting-up policy of a company. If one or more men 
perform set-up work only, I personally believe that the cost of that labor 
should be assessed against each job set. If it were not, no adequate cost in- 
formation per unit produced on a given quantity produced could be made 
available for future quotation on that job. Perhaps more than half the 
total cost of a given job would be buried in burden unless applied directly 
to the job—some jobs require eight or ten hours set-up and two hours run- 
ning time. I believe I would charge the set-up labor to a job on the basis 
of an average percentage of operating direct labor, whether an operator sets 
his own jobs or whether a set-up man is employed. 

We charge overtime labor to direct labor. Even though it is an “expense,” 
in effect, it is still prime cost as far as the profit on any one run is con- 
cerned. 


Employment 


Man Available 


Listed below is a short summary of the employment record of one of 
our members who is now available for employment. A complete file of 
men is maintained at Headquarters. Upon request, digest of the records 
of men available and qualified for the positions to be filled will be furnished 
employers. 


No. 1475—Accountant—College graduate, single, now employed; five 
years’ supervisory experience in general and cost accounting. Desires posi- 
tion as department head with a responsible and progressive concern. 
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Notes 


During the past month ten additional reports have been issued in the 
Federal Trade Commission’s project for the collection of the annual reports 
from a large number of industrial corporations operating in many of the 
principal industries. The industries covered by the latest reports are rayon 
and allied products, clay products (other than pottery), machine tools, cane 
sugar refining, milk and milk products, and copper producing and manufac- 
turing. These Industrial Corporations Reports are available from the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, Washington, D. C. 

* * * 


The American Management Association has issued as Bulletins 90 to 93 
of their Office Management Series the papers delivered at the Office Man- 
agement Conference held in New York last October, as follows: 


Bulletin 90—CoorDINATION AND SUPERVISION IN THE OFFICE 
Papers on “Coordination and Supervision in the Office” and “Meas- 
uring Office Output for Effective Control.” 


Bulletin 91—RecENT ADVANCES IN OFFICE PRACTICE 
Papers on “Forms Planning and Standardization,” “Testing Office 
Supplies and Equipment,” “Centralized Transcribing by Tele- 
phone,” “Filing Supplies and Equipment to Fit the Job,” “A 
Schedule Board for Clerical Control,” and “Budgeting for an 
Office Service Unit.” 


Bulletin 92—Sounp Basis For SALARY STANDARDIZATION 
Papers on “Sound Salary Determination,” “Techniques of Salary 
Determination,” and “Equitable Compensation.” 


Bulletin 93—GettiInc FULL VALUE FROM THE BustNess LETTER 
Papers on “Making Letters Live and Pay” and “Training for Bet- 
ter Letter Writing.” 
* * * * * 


Northeastern University has issued as Bulletin 4 of its publications a 
bulletin by Dean Asa S. Knowles, Dean of the College of Business Admin- 
istration and Director of the Bureau of Business Research, on “Merit 
Rating of Supervisors, Foremen and Department Heads.” This report is 
an outgrowth of Bulletin No. 1 on “Merit Rating in Industry” and deals 
with the application of the methods described in the earlier bulletin to the 
problems of rating for supervising positions. Copies of this bulletin may 
be obtained upon application to Northeastern University, 360 Huntington 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Commerce Clearing House, Inc., has recently issued the 1941 edition of 
its United States Master Tax Guide. This 256-page paper bound book pro- 
vides a concise statement of the law and regulations governing federal 
taxes. Copies can be obtained at $1 each from Commerce Clearing House, 
Inc., 214 N, Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


* * * * * 


One of our members is anxious to obtain a copy of Section I of the 
Bulletin for December 1, 1934, which is out of print. Anyone who can 
supply a copy of this issue is requested to send it to National Headquarters, 
385 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Notes on Current Literature 


FEDERAL INCOME TAX ACCOUNTING (Second Edition). Stewart 
Y. McMullen. The Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York, N. Y. 
1940. xvii, 335 pp. $5.00. 


The significant developments which have occurred in the field of income 
taxation since the publication of this book in 1939 are included in this sec- 
ond edition. The provisions of both the First and Second Revenue Acts 
of 1940 have been incorporated in it and two important new chapters have 
been added. Chapter 8 on the Time Element deals with the ability to 
determine the time of taxation as one of the important factors in effective 
tax control. In this connection, net operating loss carry-overs, the per- 
centage of completion and completed contracted methods, and the instalment 
sales methods are discussed. Of particular current interest is Chapter 15 
in which the new Excess Profits Tax of 1940 is discussed. 


This book is well equipped to provide the basis for a practical course in 
federal income tax accounting. 


HOSPITAL ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICS. American Hospital 
Association, 18 E. Division St., Chicago, Ill. 1940. 157 pp. $1.00 cloth 
bound ; $.50 paper bound. 


The discussion of accounting principles, bookkeeping procedures and the 
annual report in the three additional chapters of this revised and enlarged 
edition of the American Hospital Association’s uniform accounting manual 
is directed primarily to the needs of the smaller hospitals. 

The manual is prepared in nine sections. Following an introductory 
statement, the various financial and statistical summaries of hospital services 
are illustrated in Part II. Part III includes a detailed classification of 
financial accounts and Part IV a classification of hospital facilities and 
service. Separate sections are also devoted to the treatment of special 
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problems of business procedure, such as transactions with patients, deprecia- 
tion of equipment, purchase of supplies, credits and collections, cost analysis, 
work sheets and income analysis; an illustrated check list of supplies, build- 
ing structure, fixtures and equipment; and, in Parts VII and VIII, to 
general accounting principles and bookkeeping procedures for small hospitals. 
The final chapter deals with the annual report. 


Recent Additions to Our Research Library 


FEDERAL TAX HANDBOOK 1940-1941. (Two Volumes.) Robert H. 
Montgomery. The Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York, N. Y. 
1940. 2,331 pp. $17.50 (set). 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ACCOUNTING. Hiram T. Scovill and C. A. 
Moyer. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, Mass. 784 pp. $4.00. 
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> MACHINERY OF propuction |__| MACHINERY OF CONTROL 


VITAL To THE NATION'S 
EXPANDING PRODUCTION 


FIGURES OF CONTROL 


Estimates, specifications, commit- 
ments, budgets —even before pro- 
duction starts. 


Pay checks, earnings records, and 
other labor accounting essential 
to employment. 


Control records to regulate the 
flow of materials and parts to 
the scheduled rate of output. 


Management figures upon which 
to base quick and sound decisions 
affecting orders, stock, production 
and shipments. 


Back of men, money and materials in an expanding 
production program—back of busy ship lanes and 
crowded rails—are the vital figure-facts that enable busy 
executives to make quick and sound decisions affect- 
ing orders, materials, production and shipments. 


For many years Burroughs has supplied industry with 
machinery of control—machines that furnish informa- 
tion and reports while they are news, not history. 
Now—when there is less time in which to achieve 
maximum production—today’s Burroughs machines 
provide the required records and figure controls in 
less time, with less effort, and at less cost. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY ¢« DETROIT, MICH. 


Burroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS COST 
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CURRENT COST LITERATURE 


This listing, published on the first of each month, contains all the avail- 
able references to cost articles and cost material published for the most part 
during the past month. References are secured from periodicals received 
at National Headquarters, and also from the Industrial Arts Index, pub- 
lished by The H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University Ave., New York, N. Y. 

To secure a copy of any of the publications here referred to, order direct 
from the publisher. Addresses of periodicals referred to will be found at the 
end of the references listed. 


ACCOUNTING 


Maintenance Forms—Keeping Track of Equipment. Factory Management 
& Maintenance. January, 1941, pp. 96-97. 


Fourth article in a series. 
AGRICULTURE 
Garner, S. Paul. An Accounting System for a Tree Surgery Firm. Path- 
finder Service Bulletin. December, 1940, 8 pp. 
ASSETS—FIXED 


Avery, Harold G. The Problem of Idle Equipment. The Accounting Re- 
view. December, 1940, pp. 469-73. 


Various methods of treatment are considered. 


AUDITORS AND AUDITING 


See Contracts—Government and War Orders. 


AVIATION INDUSTRY 
Brown, Lloyd D. Cost Accounting in the Aircraft Industry. Cost and 
Management. December, 1940, pp. 332-34. 
Practice at Noorduyn Aviation Corp., Ltd., Montreal. 
Patton, D. R. Problems of Cost Aircraft Production. The Canadian 
Chartered Accountant. January, 1941, pp. 14-20. 


Three types of cost plans; production control; material control; pay- 
ment and distribution of labor; control of general accounts. 


BUDGETS 
See Government. 
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CAN OPERATE 


After a few minutes’ practice, any- 
one can operate a MARCHANT al- 
most as fast as those who use it all 
the time. 


Thus, MARCHANT'S simplicity of oper- 
ation means that anyone in your 
office can be shifted from any other 
job to the MARCHANT; and anyone 
who regularly operates the MaR- 
CHANT can, when necessary, be 
moved to other work with no im- 
pairment of proficiency. 

This flexibility in choosing who is to 
operate the MARCHANT, and when, 
is most helpful in planning office 
work to gain the utmost in efficiency 
and economy. 


Tear off coupon and mail —today! 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 


Gibe Service Every where! 


In this column will be found timely data 
useful to all Cost Accountants 


MARCHANT 
METHOD 


Arranging of Calculating 
Procedure to Provide An 
Internal Audit of Calculation 
And Transcription of Results 


By slight re-arrangement of usual 
procedures, sometimes with no in- 
crease in the time of the operation, 
it is possible to obtain proof of cor- 
rectness of calculating and of trans- 
eribing of results to final report. Au- 
ditors, everywhere, are scrutinizing 
their routines to accomplish this re- 


sult, thus eliminating the usual 


double calculating process. 


The Marchant is ideally adapted to 
such handling. The particular pro- 
cedure to be employed in any case, 
however, depends upon conditions. 
The illustrative example herein ap- 
plies to the work of 


Expense Distribution 


EXAMPLE: Distribute total rent of 

$8 275.75 among departments A to E in 

accordance with floor area; thus; A-2563, 

B-872, C-461, D-266, E-384 sq. ft. re- 

spectively. 

(1) Add areas to 4546 sq. ft. and divide 
8275.75 by this amount to give 
1.8204466 rent per sq. ft. of floor 
space, which set up in Keyboard 
Dial. 

(2) Multiply in succession by the re- 
spective floor areas, clearing only 
Middle Dial. 

Rent apportioned to each Dept. 
appears in Middle Dial. 

Total area (4546) appears in 
Upper Dial which is proof that 
multipliers have been correctly 
set and that the addition of 
step 1 was properly done. 

(3) Clear Middle Dial, and with Manual 
Counter Control toward the oper- 
ator, multiply by the amount that 
appears in Upper Dial (4546) 

All ciphers appear in Upper Dial 
proving this multiplication was 
correct. 

Total Rent (8275.75 appears 
in Middle Dial proving correct- 
ness of Keyboard Constant. 

(4) Add the respective “rent per depart- 
ment” amounts as they appear on 
the final work. 

That they total 8275.75 proves 
correctness of transcription. 


This procedure does not locate 
two equal and offsetting errors, 
but few systems of Internal 
Audit pretend to do so. 


Note: 
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CONTRACTS—GOVERNMENT WAR ORDERS 


Clarke, John W. Pre-Audit Requirements Under War Department Con- 
tracts on a Cost-Plus-a-Fixed-Fee Basis and Organisation of Field 
Auditor's Office. Journal of Accountancy. January, 1941, pp. 28-33. 
Time audit; materials auditing; equipment and tools auditing; trans- 
portation auditing; purchase auditing; fiscal control; weekly reports. 


Russell, Donald M. The Vinson Act and Amortization. Journal of Ac- 
countancy. January, 1941, pp. 34-42, 
This body of regulations still of current interest despite suspension of 
the Vinson Act. Method of procurement; emergency plant facilities 
contract. 


Wood, F. E. Cost Accounting on War Contracts. The Canadian Chartered 
Accountant. January, 1941, pp. 41-50. 
Types of contracts; cost procedure; reaction from industry. 


DEPRECIATION, MAINTENANCE REPAIRS AND 
OBSOLESCENCE 


Taggart, Herbert F. Accounting for Functional Depreciation. The Ac- 
counting Review. December, 1940, pp. 463-69. 
Separate treatment of functional and physical factors of depreciation 
result in possible income tax benefits and also a sounder approach to 
problems of managerial control. 


See also Public Utilities. 
GOVERN MENT 


Naylor, E. E. Budgetary and Proprietary Accounts of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Accounting Review. December, 1940, pp. 485-94. 
Information needed by the Chief Executive, by the administrative agency 
and by the public; purpose of budget system; relationship between 
national budget system and budgetary accounts. General fund; appro- 
priations accounts; definition of allotment accounts; proprietary ac- 
counts; unexpended balances. 


INVENTORY CONTROL 
Courtney, James L. Material Control Is Not Always Justified. The Char- 
tered Accountant in Australia. November 20, 1940, pp. 240-42. 
IRON AND STEEL PLANTS 


Ryder, F. Standard Cost Procedure: Application to Steel Mill Operation. 
Blast Furnace and Steel Plant. September-November, 1940, pp. 896-99; 
996-99; 1087-89; (to be cont.). 
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You'd think was 
for INVENTORY 


NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME YOU CAN DO THE 
WHOLE JOB ON ONE MACHINE...THIS MACHINE! 


@ EVERY CALCULATION IDENTIFIED 


by part number, item number, ete. 


26% \ @ A PRINTED LIST and SUB-TOTAL 
759 of the individual units on hand .. . each listing 
2608 represents a separate bin. 

1299 
12° \ @ TOTAL UNITS ARE CONVERTED 


into grosses, pounds, packages, reams, cases, etc. 
(in this case, into dozens) ... this calculation 
is done AUTOMATICALLY. 


aor 


@ TOTAL COSTS ARE COMPUTED 
ae cost per dozen ($2.16) by the 
number of dozen (188) printed by the 


previous calculation. 


In short... A PERMANENT, PRINTED RECORD for each item to = 

be inventoried ...ONE unbroken calculation performed by ONE 4 “aye? 
operator ...on ONE machine, with accuracy automatically = 
assured. Remington Rand’s new Printing Calculator is the 
only machine whic h can do the C OMPLET E inventory 
cale ‘ulating job.. - Because it combines listing. adding and 
subtracting facilities with the convenience of printed 
multiplic ation and printed automatic division. s 


JUST FOR INVENTORY? No indeed! The Printing Calcu- 
lator is on the job in thousands of businesses, where- 
ever there is figuring to be done. Mark-ups, discounts, 
estimates, payrolls, invoice checking, costs, deprecia- 
tion. See it demonstrated today at your nearest 
Remington Rand office. Or write Remington Rand 
Inc., Buffalo, New York. 


The Remington Rand 


Printing Calculator 


omy - Rand Noiseless, Standard, Portable Typewriters .. . Adding, Calculating, Bookkeeping, 


Accounting Machines . . . Kardex Visible Sy , ® Protecti Filing Methods and 


Remingte’ CAN FURNISH Loose-Leaf Devices . . . Photographic Records Equipment . . . and other Precision Products including te 
EVERY OFFICE NEED famous Remington Rand Duval Close-Shaver — Dealers, Sales and Service Offices in 517 Cities — 
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PRINTING 


Kalmbach, A. C. Quick and Easy Cost System Gives This Small Shop 
Profit and Loss Facts. Inland Printer. November, 1940, pp. 46-48. 


PRODUCTION CONTROL 


Are You Assured of Top-Speed Deliveries by Your Production Planning 
Methods? Textile World. November, 1940, p. 95. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


National Accounting Conference Number. Edison Electric Institute Bul- 
letin. Issue of December, 1940. 
The excess profits tax; accounting eugenics; accounting aspects of 
rate analysis technique; functional accounting and simplification of 
internal reports; regulatory aspects of depreciation; evaluation of office 
training program; original cost requirements; role of the utility ac- 
countant. 

STANDARD COSTS 


See Iron and Steel Plants. 
TAXATION 
Phillips, J. A. Excess Profits Credit Under the Invested Capital Method. 
Journal of Accountancy. January, 1941, pp. 20-26. 
Invested capital defined; equity invested capital; average invested capi- 
tal; borrowed invested capital; inadmissable assets; other provisions. 
Seidman, J. S. Exchange Provisions of the Excess Profits Tax Law. 


Journal of Accountancy. January, 1941, pp. 7-19. 
Effect on the income method; effect on computation of tax, 


TIME AND MOTION STUDIES 
Knowles, Asa S. and Alexander, William T. Laid Out a Motion-Study 
Lab. Factory Management & Maintenance. January, 1941, pp. 76-77. 


Full details regarding set-up of time-and-motion-study laboratory, in- 
cluding floor plant, and list of equipment and its cost. 


WAGES, SALARIES AND FEES 
McDaniel, Ruel. A Profit-Sharing Plan That Works for a Small Business. 
American Business. January, 1941, pp. 18-19 and 44. 
M. L. Bath Co., employing approximately 80 people, has worked out a 
bonus, profit-sharing plan for all employees which has cut employee 
turnover to less than 5 per cent per year and increased loyalty. 


Hourly Wage Rates vs. Annual Earnings. Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle. November 16, 1940, pp. 2,848-49. 
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Fast Mechanical Posting 
Aids Wage-hour Problems 


This National Typewriting - Book- 
keeping Machine for accounts-receiv- 
able posting has a standard typewriter 
keyboard, a standard 81-key amount 
keyboard, an automatic dater, symbol 
printing keys, optional vertical and 
horizontal posting, full visibility at 
the printing line at all times, and 
many automatic features. These allow 


2357 


+ 


6367 
14320 -> 


an operator to do a maximum of work 
with a minimum of effort. The same 
machine can also be used for many 
other kinds of posting. These fea- 
tures of speed and versatility play 
important roles in meeting current 
wage-hour problems. A demonstra- 
tion of this machine will quickly 
convince you of these facts. 


The National Cash Register Company 


DAYTON, OHIO 


Cash Registers * Posting Machines’ 
Bank-Bookkeeping Machines 
Postage Meter Machines 

Typewriting-Bookkeeping Machines 


-Writing and Signing Machines 
Accounting Machine Desks 
Analysis Machines 

Correct Posture Chairs 


THOMPSON & SON, i. 
Tow cry. 
joe | | || 
28 2357 2357 
‘ 279 
“ez 6133 
O18 11963 119.63 
158.75 15075 
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ADDRESSES OF PUBLICATIONS LISTED 


Accounting Review (The), 217 Commerce Bldg., University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. ($1.00, quarterly) 

American Business, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. (25¢) 

Blast Furnace & Steel Plant, 108 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. (50¢) 

Canadian Chartered Accountant, 10 Adelaide St. E., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
($2.00 per year) 

Chartered Accountant in Australia, 67 York St., Sydney, New So. Wales, 
Australia. 

Commercial & Financial Chronicle, 25 Spruce St., New York, N. Y. (35¢) 

Cost and Management, 66 King St. E., Hamilton, Ont., Canada. (50¢) 

Edison Electric Institute—Bulletin, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
(25¢) 

Factory Management & Maintenance, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
(35¢) 

Inland Printer, 205 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. (40¢) 

Journal of Accountancy (The), 13 E. 41st St., New York, N. Y. (35¢) 

Pathfinder Service Bulletin, 330 N. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. (35¢) 


Note: The prices given above, unless otherwise indicated, are for single 
issues only. When the annual subscription rate appears, the price of single 
issues is not listed. Where no price is given, the rate may be obtained by 
writing direct to the address listed. No attempt is made to price foreign 
publications because of fluctuating rates of exchange. 
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Applications for Membership 


The Executive Committee has ruled that the names and addresses of all applicants 
for membership in the Association shall be published in the Bulletins for two weeks 
in advance of the date on which they are sent to the Director in charge of Member- 
ship for approval. The following applications will be forwarded to the Director two 
weeks from the date of this Bulletin. Comments in regard to these applications which 
are received from members of the Association during this two weeks’ period will be 
attached to the application before they are forwarded to the Director in charge. 


Brooklyn 
Frederick P. Schueren, 2542 Stillwell Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Buffalo 
William C. Chambers, 243 Saranac Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Robert L. Wilson, 605 West Ferry St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago 
Paul J. Kelly, 3008 Wilton Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Columbus 
Herman G. Kaiser, Lutheran Book Concern, 55-59 East Main St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Dallas 
Horace A. Carter, H. A. Carter Co., 1104 Continental Bldg., Dallas, 
Texas. 
Paul Coleman, Axtell Co., 8th and Grove Sts., Fort Worth, Texas. 


Dayton 
John E. Kelley, Marchant Calculating Machine Co., 629-30 Reibold 
Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 
Gilbert R. Titsch, 317 East Herman Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 


Detroit 
Richard Kangas, Detroit Stamping Co., 350 Midland Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. (Company Transfer from George M. Trudeau) 


Fort Wayne 
Julius Wm. Lang, Flint & Walling Mfg. Co., South Oak St., Kendall- 
ville, Ind. 
Charles E. Slater, General Electric Co., 1635 Broadway, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 
Harrisburg 
G. Edward Bolter, Remington Rand, Inc., 210 North Second St., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 
Hartford 


Thomas M. Gibney, 123 Vauxhall Street, New London, Conn. 
G. Alden Hastings, The Williams Bros. Silver Co., Naubuc Ave., Glas- 
tonbury, Conn. 
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Hawaii 
Ernest R. Cameron, Cameron & Johnstone, Bishop Trust Bldg., Hono- 
lulu, T, H. 
Harold H. Mock, Home Insurance Co. of Hawaii, Ltd., Honolulu, T. H. 
Gordon Smith, Universal Motor Co., Ltd., P. O. Box 2693, Honolulu, 
T. H. (Company Transfer from J. W. Adams Baird) 


Houston 
Martial J. McKinney, Eastern States Petroleum Co., 617 Caroline, 


Houston, Tex. 


Los Angeles 
Philip M. Greenfield, 1124 Mound Ave., South Pasadena, Calif. 
Herman H. Moskowitz, 6207 Orange St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Thomas W. Tull, Vega Airplane Co., 923 East San Fernando Blvd., 
Burbank, Calif. 


Milwaukee 
Eric Maklebust, International Business Machines Corp., 730 North 
Jackson St., Milwaukee, Wis. (Company Transfer from Thomas 


W. Lennox) 


Newark 
falter K. Winkelmann, U. S. Tool Co., Inc., 268 North 19th St. 


East Orange, N. J. 


New Orleans 
Walter S. Savage, Jr., Walter S. Savage & Co., Ouachita National 


Bank Bldg., Monroe, La. 


New York 
Myron J. Boedeker, Johns-Manville Corp., 22 East 40th St., New York, 
Robert H. Kemp, 55 Hanson PI., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Joseph M. Mero, Crocker-Wheeler Electric Mfg. Co., Ampere, N. J. 
Herbert F. Morgenthaler, 456 Second St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Walter J. Stern, The Arnel Co., Inc., 419 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 
Carl E. Whitman, Sweet-Orr & Co., Inc., 160 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. (Company Transfer from Arthur Davenport) 
G. Theodore Zignone, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 West 45th St., New 
York, N. Y. 
Peoria 
Raymond N. Brons, Letter Service Co., 1146 Jefferson Bldg., Peoria, 
Ill. 
Philadelphia 


Robert H. Rosbach, 11 East Jefferson St., Media, Pa. 
Joseph A. Smith, 6726 Sprague St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Pittsburgh 
Joseph D, Hughes, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. (Company Transfer from Roy W. Mothershed) 
John S. Spargo, Jr., 2216 Braddock Ave., Swissvale, Pa. 


Richmond 
Walter M. Leonard, P. O. Box 809, Waynesboro, Va. 


Rochester 
Albert R. Gilman, 79 Pomona Dr., Rochester, N. Y. 
Royal E. Smith, Monroe Calculating Machine Co., 196 Chestnut St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


South Bend 
Wilbur D. Hoover, State Bank of Niles, Niles, Mich, 
Carl A. Matthes, Bendix Products Division of Bendix Aviation Corp., 
401 Bendix Dr., South Bend, Ind. (Company Transfer from 
Jerry Quam) 


Springfield 
Francis J. Mahoney, 31 Elm St., Springfield, Mass. 


Syracuse 
George J. DeMore, U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corp., 219 Lamson St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Charles A. Flannery, Will & Baumer Candle Co., Liverpool Road & 
Spring St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Richard E. Waldorf, Doyle Machine & Tool Co., 320 West Taylor St., 
Syracuse, N, Y. 


Washington 
Emil Brack, Farm Credit Administration, 1300 E St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Worcester 
Francis X. Loftus, Fitzwel Girdles, 19 Middle River Rd., Worcester, 
Mass. 


Outside Chapter Territory 
Carl E. Larsen, Banquet Better Foods, 314 West 3rd South St., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 
William T. Millard, Millard, Rouse & Rosebrugh, Bank of Montreal 
Bldg., Brantford, Ont., Canada. 
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THE 
MONROE DOCTRINE 


TO PROTECT business profits by avoiding or removing 


losses caused by inaccurate, slow, or inadequately organized 


figure work. 


TO COOPERATE with management in simplifying, coordi- 
nating, and expediting all figure work in an entire business 
establishment. 


TO INSURE continuity of maximum figure production at 


lowest cost and relieve figure workers of the stress and the 


strain of figure work. 


TO PROVIDE fast, simple, easily-operated machines of 
quality construction for all types of business figuring, backed 


by nation-wide service. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
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